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Imagine, even if just for a moment, that you, 
ing, were to enter a record store. Visualise, 3 
those large, black, plastic discs we call recor¢ 
two-hundred, perhaps even, in an ideal world, t 
that’s the issue. With so much endless choice, h 
hearing 


Well, reader, we at ROBIN WAS HERE understand 
wrote about the stress we feel over it. However, 
cape the stress. A way to recommend a new album 
ent themes, and different words. A way to rotate 

tastes. Welcome tc 
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the reader; so powerful in your ways of imagin- 
in your mind, the crates upon crates filled with 
is. How many could there possibly be: a hundred, 
-wo-hundred and one. The choice is endless, and 
ow can we ever know what we want to hear without 
Lt ali: 


that struggle, I mean we’re the ones who just 
we’ve decided to provide you with a way to es- 
each time, all in different genres, with differ- 
> between our writers so they can show off their 
>: The Record Room. 
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FROM MARS TO SIRIUS 
A Prog-Death, Ecological Rock 
Opera 


When you hear the words “rock opera” or “concept album” your mind probably drifts to the LSD 
infused prog bands of the 70’s and 80’s. Names like Pink Floyd, Queensryche, or The Who. Yet, 
as time has progressed and genres have evolved, a new generation of prog rose from the DMT 
dreams of its founders: prog-metal. A genre that allows those key themes of prog to be contin- 
ued, while utilising the heavy and dark themes of metal and its subgenres. This new age of prog 
has resulted in some of the genre’s best albums (unsurprisingly a lot being concept albums), and 
created some of its most powerful artists. Significant bands include: Dream Theatre, Opeth and to 
an extent the legendary Tool, even if some consider their sound too strange to be just prog-metal. 


However, there’s one band who have gained significant notoriety in recent years: Gojira. Hail- 
ing from the small town Bayonne in France, they have quickly become titans of prog-metal, 
specifically their microgenre of progressive-technical-death metal. Their debut studio album, 
‘Terra Incognita’, released in 2001, 5 years after their 1996 formation. It set the band among 
the world of progressive metal. Utilising themes of exploration of and reflection upon one’s 
soul, and if that doesn’t scream prog then I’m not sure what does. They released their sec- 
ond album, ‘The Link’, in 2003. It allowed the band to begin to develop slightly more crea- 
tively, using tribal rhythms to produce a more mystical sound, reminiscent of Sepultura’s 
tribal elements on “roots, bloody roots”. These tribal elements would become a key theme in 
the band’s music for the rest of their career. This combined with the robotically fast drums 
caused people to make direct comparisons to bands such as Sweden’s djent giants, Meshug- 
gah. But, despite growing popularity the band was still yet to have a full breakthrough album 


This all changed in 2005 though, with the release of ‘From Mars To Sirius’. Also bringing us on 
to the album recommendation of today. It was released to worldwide critical acclaim. Taking 
the pre-established mystical sound and themes of life and death, then perfecting it by making 
it into an ecologically conscious, concept album. The eco themes aren’t subtle either, with a 
track literally titled “Global Warming”. Gojira have always been activists, especially around en- 
vironmental issues, but this was the first time they would truly incorporate these themes into 
their music. The album tells a story of an unnamed “space traveller” travelling across the gal- 
axy with the goal of finding an ancient alien life to revive a dead planet and bring an end to 
a violent war on their homeworld. The album’s tracks follow what the traveller sees upon his 
quest, including everything from Migratory flying whales, to planets filled with life and finally, to 
peace. Even the album cover itself has links to environmentalism, with many comparing it to the 
logo of the charity “Sea Shepherd Conservation Society” who the band are known to support. 
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Probably the most notable track off the album is ‘Flying Whales’. Not only did this song inspire 
the cover artwork for the album, done by vocalist and rhythm guitarist Joe Duplainter. But it 
also became infamous among metal pages online, where it was turned into a shipost due to the 
strange title and lyrical content of the song especially in com- 
parison with the crushing nature of the music. Despite a 
having some somewhat goofy elements though, the a . —~ 
song still manages to have the same ethereal and 
ambient, yet brutal sound maintained through- [ ~ 
out the album and through most of the band’s —_/ : 
discography. However, many other tracks are 
just as notable and beautiful. For example, the 
track ‘The heaviest matter in the universe’, a [ 
very apt title given the tracks punishing in- | 
tro, picks up on the story of the space trav- | 
eller with him flying through the universe | 
after being taught to fly by the whales. It has 
very similar lyrical content to the rest of the 
album, mainly focusing on cosmic themes like 
black holes, nebulae and stars. The music itself, 
though, is a lot more intense than other parts of \ 
the album due to the extensive double kick pedal 
use. Still, it manages to produce that same unique “SS 
‘From Mars To Sirius’ feeling that’s unlike any other pro- » eS 
gtessive-death sound. Other notable tracks include: ‘Ocean 
Planet’, ‘From mars’, ‘to sirius’, and the aforementioned ‘Global 
Warming’. 


Despite their uniqueness, Gojira aren’t the first prog metal band to dabble in concept albums 
and rock operas. Famously, the Progressive sludge band Mastodon made an entire concept al- 
bum about Moby Dick, and managed to make a groove-ridden and powerful album with some 
absolutely crushing riffs. The prog-death masters: Opeth, who I briefly mentioned earlier, also 
have their fair share of concept albums; their most famous probably being their 1999 album ‘Still 
Life’. You can also make a point to include Queensryche’s ‘Operation Mindcrime’ from 1988, as 
many consider it to be among the first metal concept albums, many also consider it to be one of 
the most significant metal concept albums to ever be released. 


Since the release of ‘From Mars To Sirius’ in 2005, Gojira have gained international recognition, 

played shows across the globem and toured with bands as large as Slipknot. Since 2005, they 

have put out 4 more studio albums: those being 2008’s ‘The Way Of All Flesh’, 2012’s ‘L’?Enfant 

Sauvage’, 2016’s ‘Magma’, and their latest album ‘Fortitude’ in 2021. With each album they seem 

to make themselves more renowned as one of the most significant acts in the modern metal 
scene no matter how truly niche they really are. 


And with that, P’ve been this issue’s host, Grey, and this has been: THE RECORD ROOM. 
Until next time, with a different writer and a different album. 
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There are millions of 
small artists but 
lets be honest, most 
of them are fucking 
shit so we’ve picked 
out some good ones for 


you 


(FORMERLY NMASARIRI) 
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Video with MAJANIN - youtube.com/@ROBINWASHEREmag 


How would you describe your music 
to someone who's never listened to it 
before? 

Emo with elemends of sonic youth type no wave and post 
hardcore. 


How did your hand come tocether and 
forn? Can you share the story khehind 
your formation? 

Noah and jake met on the first day of college and wanted 

to start a band, so they started practicing with some other 
musicians who didn't stick around and Noah tried to play 
drums ina room at college for a demo ona song, our current 
drummer Max was bored and walking around college and 
heard some real awful drumming and just to make it stop 
offered to play drums, then we just told them they're in the 
band, they suggested Katie as a bass player and here we are. 


What aduice would you give to fans 
who are inspired by your music and 
want to make some of their own? 

Do it really, start whatever you want, listen to as much music 
as you Gan and try to make some interesting and new musics 
becoming so readily available so you might as well just go for 
it, even if its just a hobby or you have dreams beyond music if 
you feel the urge to do anything creative and do it. 
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With the number of bands in the 
alternative senre, how do you 
separate yourself from the crowd? 
Our music's very polyphonic which is uncommon, we have 
very wild and energetic live shows and we all come from 
different musical backgrounds which makes our music 
unique. 


What impact do you hope to make 
throush your charity sics and in- 
volvement with the food hank? 

We hope to make the cost of living crisis easier for those 
who affected and make sure people get the food they need, 
help out where we can as well as shine a positive light on 
punk and the current scene, our goal with music is to help 
people through the shit times right now so that’s our goal 
in everything we do as a band. 


Which artists or bands have been the 
hbigsest influences on your sound 
ame style? 

Title fight, Sonic youth, The pine, Basement, Modern base- 
ball, My bloody valentine. 


What are your future plans asa * 
band? Ave there any upcomins 
projects, alleums, or tours you can 
tell us about? 

We've got lots of gigs coming up (all the dates will be on 
@majaninmusic), we have a whole batch of lots of new 
songs which we're making into a few ep's right now, we 
gonna be starting a music video and organising a tour 
hopefully soon. 


How do you approach sonswriting, 
and what themes or topics do you 
often explore in your lyrics? 

We all write songs for the band so the process is different 
between all of us, the way you approach a song will always 
be slightly different than the last time, cuz not every song 
needs a new approach, and you never know when it might 
happen, our song perlin was written in a cafe nero while 
one of Us was waiting for their girlfriend to get off shift, so 
it happens when it happens the way it happens to happen. 
Our lyrical themes often cover dark or upsetting topics, 
alot of our songs are stories too rather than directly 
talking about the topic, a few of them are about books but 
most of them are just about what's happening in our lives 
when we write it, or stuff that really matters to us. fe 


What misconceptions do you feel 
the mainstream has about 
punkjaltermative music? 

That we're mean or rude or evil, alot of people thing punk 
music comes from a place of negativity and its meant to 
upset or hurt people but for us its all about acceptance 
and getting over issues together. We're not trynna be the 
punk police and say what punk is or isn’t but that's just 
what it means to us and the type of punks we respect. 


How has your music chanced since 
you started? Have there been any 
noticeable shifts in your sound or 
iyvical themes? 

Well now we have a new vocalist the sounds changed alot, 
the songs feel much heavier and harder and aggressive, 
we still love our old songs and we still play them live but 
Slightly less poppy than they were. We don’t wanna be com-im 
pletely anti-commercial, lots of the songs still have pop 
influence but its just less obvious now. 


Ave there any particular social or ' 
political issues that you feel strons: * 
ly about and incorporate into your 
muSIG2 é 
We don't like the tories, we don't like transphobes, we con't 
like discriminatory people, we don't want them listening to 
music or coming to our shows 


Lastly, what message or impact cdo 
you hope your music leaves on 
listeners? 

We just wanna make your day better, we wanna make peo- 
ple happy and hope people will find us and find a band and 
scene that will accept them. 


“Santino Browne is a multi-talented singer, songwriter, and producer hailing from Leeds, UK. 
With a passion for creating powerful, soulful and meaningful music, Santino has quickly made a 
name for himself in the local music scene and online. Santino’s music is characterised by his 
rich, unique voice, heartfelt lyrics and his signature genre-blending production style. Santino’s 
releases to date have garnered close to a million streams on Spotify, and has been featured on 
several popular music magazines and blogs such as CLASH & DORK Magazine, and has 
received positive reviews from music critics and fans alike. Other supporters include BBC Radio 
1, Sentric Music, NBC, Netflix and Spotify’s New Music Friday UK. His live set - crafted over 
years of playing in local bands, jazz ensembles and solo shows - is known for being as 
energetic and confident as the music itself, and has since grown a reputation of its own. With his 
undeniable talent, passion, and dedication to his craft, Santino Browne is one of the most 
promising and exciting artists to emerge from the Leeds music scene in recent years.” 
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Influenced by Brockhampton, Jay-Z, Billie Eilish and 
Pharrell Williams, the 23-year-old Northern Irish hip- 
hop newcomer USNA has shown his world class poten- 
tial within his first few releases. His debut track ‘BOO’ 
(featuring Santino Browne) was named as BBC In- 
troducing’s Track of the Week, earned Radio 1 airplay 
from Gemma Bradley and Jack Saunders, and fea- 
tured in the Netflix drama ‘One Of Us Is Lying’. Subse- 
quent singles ‘HELL YEAH’, ‘LIKE IT LIKE THAT’ and } 
‘THEY'RE RIGHT’ continued his support at Radio 1, 
leading to a set at last year’s Big Weekend in Coventry. 


If you're new to USNA’s world, ‘SYMPATHY’ is a mas- 
sive introduction. His energy and force of charisma 
bursts through every moment, as USNA creates an ef- 
fervescent rush of hyperpop synths, free-flowing hip- 
hop rhymes, and battering drum ‘n’ bass rhythms. 
Solely produced and written by USNA, ‘Sympathy’ is 
a feverish, feelgood sound which he contrasts with 
lyrics which openly unmask his inner inseurities. 


ALRIGHT FUCK THE MUSIC, 
WHAT ABOUT THE COVER ART? 


Cover art is often left out in album reviews so I’m here to talk about it. In my opinion, the best kind 
of cover art is cover art that looks like how the music sounds. It’s always interesting to see how an 
artist can make a cover to represent both them self and the music associated with the cover. This 
is often seen through the different styles of album covers. 


The cover for Tyler The Creator’s ‘IGOR’ appears simplistic at first but you get a better under- 
standing of why Tyler chose this as the cover for his 5th studio album after listening to it. In this 
album, Tyler combines the aggressive and loud production on the tracks ‘NEW MAGIC WAND’ 
and ‘IGOR’S THEME’ with some of his most angelic production to date on tracks such as ‘PUP- 
PET’ and ‘EARFQUAKE’. 

This harsh contrast of sounds is perfectly illustrated in the album cover. The soft pink background 
represents the softer songs on the album while the black and white portrait roughly cut and past- 
ed onto the background represents the rough and experimental production on songs like ‘WHAT’S 
GOOD’. 

Tyler also mentions in the cover that he was responsible for the production and arranging of every 
song on the album. He later stated that he did this to let people know that he is more than just a 
rapper and is very talented when it comes to production. This statement allowed him to get many 
more opportunities in his career such as his Coca-Cola commercial. However, this album cover 
has been criticised for its simplicity in comparison to Tyler’s other album covers. 

Another example of album covers relating to the music is Childish Gambino’s ‘Because The Inter- 
net’. This album has a lot of references to the internet in it, including the cover. The cover is a gif 
rather than a still image which was a reference to how gifs were popularised through the internet. 
This was a very unique and creative way for Childish Gambino to support the theme of the album. 


There are many different styles of album 
cover that we have seen throughout the 
years and everyone has their preference but | 
there are some album covers that clearly 
have more consideration put into them than 
others. One of the greatest album covers 

in recent years is Weyes Blood’s Titanic 
Rising. This cover had to be shot in an un- 
derwater set which separates it from most 
other album covers of its time. While most 
recent album covers appear as merely an 
after-thought, this album cover shows that it 
had a lot of consideration put into it. 


TITANIC RISING 
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What has TikTok done to music? 


i made this artwork so 
eat my ass tiktok 
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When | first started using TikTok, the first thing | noticed was how the music was always sped up 
and fucked with. Like many people, | have been considering why this trend is so popular on 
TikTok that artists even release their own sped-up versions of their songs on Spotify. I’ve been 
doing some thinking and | think I’ve come to a conclusion about how and why the music industry 
has changed so drastically in recent years. 


I'm sure you won't be surprised when | tell you that the reason essentially comes down to capi- 
talism. When artists make music, they are often closely tied to a record label that makes a lot of 
decisions for them. This can often be a good thing to take the stress off of the artist and allow them 
to focus on just making good music. However, sometimes the big companies get more involved. 
With songs such as ‘Old Town Road’ by Lil Nas X going viral on TikTok, record labels realised that 
songs could get incredibly popular with just a 15-second segment of a song. This led the record 
labels to encourage their artists to make somewhat mediocre songs with catchy, high-quality hooks 
so that the song would gain popularity from just a few seconds of the song. When record labels 
interfere with the creative process of a song like this, it almost always devalues the art. 


Long before the age of music streaming, we played music on Vinyl LPs which meant that we 
couldn't just put our favourite songs in a playlist and hit shuffle. Playlists first began in the ‘60s with 
the introduction of cassettes and mix tapes. This was the first domino in the major change in how 
we listen to music because we stopped listening to the songs how the artist intended. Before 
music streaming, people were forced to listen to songs in the order the artist originally decided on 
but now most people just play their music on shuffle. 


“Our Art tells a story and our stories should be listened to as we intended.” - Adele 
“| believe the first listen works best all the way through, no skips. Front to back” - Tyler the creator 


A good example of how this has affected the music industry is SZA’s 2 most recent studio albums: 
SOS and Ctrl. While Ctrl was respected as an instant classic with little to criticise about the aloum 
as a whole, SOS had some brilliant songs on it but was widely criticised for its lack of flow 
throughout the tracks on the album. While this may have been due to SZA's own personal artistic 
choices, it’s highly likely that the record label pressured SZA to focus on making songs that work 
on their own to go viral rather than creating an album of songs that take you through an aural jour- 
ney. 


For a time, YouTube was the main platform for music videos. Because YouTube contains 
predominantly long-form content, music videos would include the entire song and it didn’t need 

to be cut down at all in order to be promoted. However, when music is marketed on TikTok and 
other similar short-form content platforms, artists and labels are forced to cut down songs so that 
they can be promoted effectively. Platforms such as Tiktok and Instagram are also well known for 
giving their users the ability to use other artists’ music in their posts. This encourages the focus 
on the hooks in songs and often, users will shorten songs by speeding them up. A prime example 
of this is Steve Lacy’s ‘Bad Habit’. This song became extremely popular on TikTok but when the 
song was performed, most of the audience only knew the lyrics of one part of the song because 
that’s the only part that became popular. The sped-up version of ‘Bad Habit’ was even released to 
streaming services. 


| don’t want you walking away with the idea that I’m a little bitch who gets mad at the music in- 
dustry evolving but | believe it’s important to appreciate artists wno make music that’s authentic to 
themselves instead of what’s most profitable. 


Let me know if you disagreed with this article or have anything to add to the conversation on 
Twitter: @ERINflowerGirl 
21 
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One of the most important features of graffiti culture is the tag. A way for these 
artists to have a short, usually one word, phrase that they can adapt and style for 
pieces. Tags also act as a pseudonym for people who tag, protecting their identity 
and allowing them to remain mysteriously anonymous. It allows them to be viewed 
as faceless representations of the tag itself rather than as people, because the tag 
and the piece is what the focus should be on. Some notorious examples of tags 
include: Russian writer Wekman, London writer 10foot, and the New Jersey graf- 
fiti writer PK Kid, who is so mysterious some say they’re two people. Even ROBIN- 
WASHERE has contacts with anonymous writers for the purpose of journalism. 
Tagging is by far the oldest out of any form of graffiti, you can find ancient Greek 
or Roman tags in ancient cities if you look hard enough. People throughout time 
have always felt writing their names on random objects almost as a way of saying 
“look, Iwas here and youl be able to see I was for years”. But, tags and other forms | 
of modern graffiti first began to show up again around the 60’s and then took off | 
majorly in the 70’s, continuing to act as a revolutionary tool for anyone who felt mis- | 
heard throughout the rest of the millennium and continuing into the next to today. |, 
But how does a tag get developed? What encourages people to choose one spe- |! 
cific word or phrase to represent them in their pieces. A tag acts as a form of 
separation between art and artist, often allowing them to remain anonymous 2 
yet still gain notoriety in their local scene by having their tag seen. I mean, if: A 
you leave a tag around popular places other tag writers are bound to end up | i! 
recognising it again and again in other areas. Tags are often short and quick. i 
Allowing the writer to place their tag as quickly as possible so they aren’t caught. 
Longer tags can work but come with issues, especially the time it takes to 
put up if you’re in an area where youre likely to get caught. The words these 
writers use might relate to them personally, like an in joke with a group of friends, or 
they can be completely random for the writer to remain as anonymous as they can. 


Once a writer has chosen their tag, they can proceed to work on designs in different 
styles. One method of doing this is through the writer in question using blank stick- 
ers. Allowing for them to draw a more advanced tag and develop how quickly they can 
write it while either staying at home or while out. And once the certain design is seen 
as perfected by the writer they can take the sticker out into the open world and stick it 
to whatever the fuck they see as most significant and rebellious. Another method used 
to practise tags is to get a notebook and just go for it, it’s pretty obvious when think- 
ing about it, just plain and simple paper and pen like most art. Practising allows writers 
to perfect their designs before releasing them upon some poor unsuspecting car park. 


Once a writer has one main tag developed they will quite often switch around doing a 
bunch of different styles to add variety to their catalogue. Some of these styles are spe- 
cialised for quick tagging in the instance that the writer feels they might be caught 
easily. These quick styles are typically made up of one continuous line. Some oth- 
er styles are done simply cause they look fucking gnarly, even if they take longer. 
Longer styles are done in areas where the writer views will be safer such as pub- 
lic toilets or car parks, basically anywhere that bystanders can be heard approaching. 


When looking at tags done in different styles, you have to remember not to get a throw-up 
confused for a tag. The main difference between the two is size and detail. Tags, even if some- 
what detailed, are still intended to be fast and are often smaller than throw ups. Throw ups 
are usually more than one colour, slightly larger, and slightly more complex than your aver- 
age tag. yet are still intended to be fast so as to not attract unneeded attention. Most writers 
will have a default tag and a throw-up they use to act like a logo other writers can recognise. 


ROBIN WAS HERE does not condone illegal graffiti as it is a crime under the anti-social 
behaviour act in the UK 
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‘ALL COPS ARE BASTAR ACAB’ 
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How and when did you get into 
graffiti art? 

| originally got into graffiti art after want- 
ing to design my own stickers. | had been 
searching all over for a Volcom sticker for 
my snowboard and could not get my hands 
on one. | took to the internet and started 
researching how to make my own and just 
so happened upon some speed art videos of 
graffiti. 


What separates you from other graffi- 
ti artists? 

| like to think the culmination of my art really 
sets me apart. From the sketch to the finished 
piece and video production, | like to consider it 
all when designing my work. I’m always trying 
to learn new techniques and tools, so that often 
lends itself to modifying my style to fit the next 
work. Lately, | have been working on some spray 
can engravings with a laser! This project has cer- 
tainly be a true testament to a million techniques in 
order to get the final pieces in good shape. 


How has your tag evolved over time? 

My tag goes through some major ebb and flows. 
Starting complex, then | think it gets too messy, so | will 
simplify it for a while. Then it’s not long before I’m bored 
of simple styles and start getting more expressive again. 
Haha it’s just always a little back and fourth as | learn. 


Who/What influences your work? 

| take influence from a lot of places, so it’s hard to just think 
it’s a few artists or one style. | like to think of it more so as 
my eyes are always open to influence. Maybe it’s a new tool 
that could work on my next project, or maybe a killer sunset 
for a color scheme. | like to stow those notes away and come 
back to them when | need a little help with writers block. 
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Have you ever collaborated with other artists? 

Of course! | just did a huge sticker Collab session for a new 
YouTube video. Big shout out to Syko, Check, Emtex, Est, and 
Knock. They all held it down real proper! 


What got you into designing t-shirts and stickers? 

| loved the DIY nature to screen printing and making stickers at 
home. It really means that anyone can do it. The home grown tech- 
niques and all are very inspiring, so I’m only ever a few hours away 
from a new print. 
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Which graffiti artists do you look up to? 

| have a lot of admiration from artists like Shepard Fairy, 
and Banksy for their ability to not only make some amaz- 
ingly captivating art, but also how they have stretched 
their influence far beyond traditional mediums. 


How has graffiti scene changed since you 
started? 

I’m a product of the internet generation of graffiti, so 
it has seen its fair share of growing pains haha. I’m 
not sure it has changed much, but rather differenti- 
ated. There are tons of derivative graffiti styles and 
sub genera’s that all have their own rules, styles, 
and artists. From traditional graffiti | think we will 
still continue to see it evolve alongside the ever 
changing world just as it has. 


How costly are the materials for 
graffiti? 

You can still make art on a budget but materi- 
als can get fairly pricy too. Anormal mural is 
about $100 in paint for framework. I’m always 
hunting for deals or partnering up on supplies 
to help cut the cost, but at the end of it, it’s 
worth the price for how much fun it can be. 


What has changed most about 
your style since you started? 
Needless to say | didn’t have much of a 
style to start haha! More recently | have 
begun to integrate my piecing with more 
natural forms. These natural forms 
include eyeballs, characters, or even 

a rattle snake. It’s been fun to try and 
learn to balance the organic styles 
with the design elements of a piece! 


Evolution of skateboard shoes 


When skateboards first came into existence in the ’50s, these proto-skaters would ride barefoot. Skaters 
eventually got tired of damaging their feet and began wearing thin shoes like Keds and Converse so that 
they could still have that barefoot feel while riding their skateboards. 


In 1965, the Randolph Rubber Company released the first-ever skateboard shoe ad for the “720” skate- 
board shoe. These shoes were special because they had tough rubber on the toe and the heel. A year 
later, the Van Doren Rubber Company started in Anaheim, California. They made custom deck shoes 
owas waffle souls which became extremely popular and are still seen In shoe designs such as the 


It’s now 1972 and skateboards can do more than ever with the invention of the polyurethane wheel. This 
allowed skateboarders to ride up walls, perform tricks and do so many other things that were previous- 
ly impossible. The Van Doren Rubber Company would go on to change their name to their nickname 
“Vans”. In 1976, Stacy Peralta and Tony Alva teamed up with Vans shoes to make the first-ever skate 
shoe by skateboarders, called the “Style 95” (now known as the Vans Era). A year later, they released the 
“Style 36” which we now know today as the Vans “Old Skool’. Many other companies including Makaha 
and Hobie saw the success of Vans and made their own skate shoes. 


In the late ’70s, as skateboarding tricks evolved and people needed more protection for their feet, skate- 
boarders would look into other sporting shoes to wear. They would wear tennis shoes, basketball shoes, 
Adidas, etc. You could also see people move toward high-top shoes such as converse for more protec- 
tion around the foot. 


Skateboarding changed completely in 1978 when Alan Gelfin invented the ollie. This created a new prob- 
lem for skate shoes as they had to adapt to skateboarders using the top of the shoe to perform an ollie. 
This continued into the ‘80s when many new tricks were being created and shoe manufacturers were 
forced to be more creative to protect the whole shoe from wear and tear. Etnik’s footwear was founded 
in 1986 and then changed its name to Edney’s later on. In the same year, Airwalk footwear was started. 
This was a big point in skate shoe history as these were the first two companies to start out making skate 
shoes, unlike companies such as the Van Doren Rubber Company. 


In the late ‘80s, Converse saw the rise of pro skateboarders and started sponsoring people with “Chuck 
Taylors”. Other board brands such as Santa Cruz and Vision began making skate shoes which were 
clearly heavily influenced by Converse’s designs. 


Street skating really took off in the ‘90s and the needs of the skater changed. In 1992, Steve Caballero 
noticed that many skateboarders would cut down the high-top design to adapt for street skating. He re- 
leased a new shoe design with vans called the “Half Cab”. The “Half Cab” was halfway between a high- 
top and a regular shoe. They became an instant classic and were loved by street skaters at the time. 
Ni were also highly influential to the skate shoe market and led to many clothing brands stepping into 
ootwear. 


In 1996, Nike made their first attempt at skateboard shoes but skateboarders didn’t take to well to big 
companies like Nike trying to capitalise off of the skateboarding industry. Despite their great advertising 
at the time, These weren't much of a success. 


The chunky shoe era began in the 2000s with the “leap of faith” where skateboarders would jump from 
extreme heights. The shoes once again needed to change with the times and became more comfortable 
to handle the higher impact. 


Skateboarding became more popular and mainstream in the early 2000s and you could see people who 
had never touched a board in their life wearing skate shoes. This led to Nike making another attempt to 
get into the skate shoe industry with the “Nike SB” line. This attempt was extremely successful which is 
why Nike has such a big part in skateboarding today. 


Skateboarding was more popular than ever in the 2010s which meant that once again, skate shoes were 
changing. They were becoming smaller and more compact but the technology inside them was much 
more advanced. The shoes were more comfortable and were lasting much longer than they had before. 


skateboarding scene and the needs of the skater over time. From the early days of riding barefoot to the 
introduction of specialised skateboard shoes, the industry has evolved to keep up with the ever-changing 
demands of skateboarders. As skateboarding became more popular and mainstream, big companies ° 
such as Nike began to also capitalise on the industry. Today, skate shoes are no longer just for skaters 
but a fashion piece for everyone. 


In conclusion, the evolution of skateboard shoes has been greatly influenced by the changes in the d 
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